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CHAPTER 26 
BUDDHISM AMONG IRANIAN PEOPLES 


The historical Buddha, Sakyamuni, lived in north-east India in the 
6th to 5th century ».c. He died at the age of eighty in about 483 B.C., 
leaving no written records of his teaching. At that time, northern 
India was dominated by the kingdoms Avanti, Kosala, Vatsa and 
Magadha. In the north-west, Gandhära was a province of the Achae- 
menian empire. In the 4th century the Achaemenian empire fell to the 
all-conquering Alexander, who came in person to north-west India, 
the furthest east he ventured. The Indian parts of the Achaemenian 
empire had in practice under the last Achaemenians recovered their 
independence. Alexander’s control of these regions, which he conquered 
during 327-324 B.c., was short-lived. His death in 323 B.c. was followed 
by widespread disaffection in the east. The Indian emperor Chandra- 
gupta annexed the Indian kingdoms of the Punjab in 317 B.c. Seleucus 
Nicator attempted to regain all the possessions lost, but he was not 
exactly successful, and he was obliged to negotiate with Chandragupta 
about 304 B.C. 

During this period of nearly two hundred years after the death of 
Säkyamuni, his followers were active in establishing the canonical 
scriptures and the religious rules for daily life among Buddhist com- 
munities. Despite the considerable number and variety of literary 
sources concerning the events which occurred during this process, 
few details can be regarded as having any marked degree of authen- 
ticity. Prominent in the sources are the events concerning two councils 
held in order to obtain some measure of agreement among the Buddha’s 
followers. These are generally said to be the council of Räjagrha, 
capital of Magadha, and the council of Vaisali, the modern village of 
Basrah. The council of Rajagrha took place, according to tradition, 
in the year of Säkyamuni’s death, that is, about 483 B.c., while the 
council of Vaisali followed after an interval of 100 or 110 years. A 
basic codification of the Buddha’s teachings was evidently effected, but 
unanimity seems never to have been attained. The Buddhist community 
was eventually divided into numerous sects, and the accounts of the 
councils show that the seeds of this discord were present from the 
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beginning. The main reason for the discrepancies in our accounts of 
the councils is that they have come down to us directly or indirectly 
through the different schools, which all tried to prove that their par- 
ticular canon went back to the beginnings of the community. Not only 
do we have works or parts of works belonging to the canons of various 
schools but we find them written in different languages, principally 
Pali, Buddhist Sanskrit, and North-west Präkrit. Pali was the Präkrit 
spoken in Magadha. 

From 324 to 187 B.c. most of India was ruled by the Maurya dynasty, 
whose first king was Chandragupta. Like his son and successor, 
Bindusära, he supported the brahmins. Of Bindusära and his reign we 
have little knowledge, but his memory was in any case eclipsed by the 
grandeur of his own son and successor, ASoka, who acceded to the 
throne in about 268 s.c. A$oka's sole conquest was that of Kalinga 
(Orissa) in about 260 B.c. The frightful massacre that occurred filled 
him with sorrow, and he resolved to refrain thereafter from violence. 
He accordingly took the vows of an upäsaka or lay Buddhist. This 
event was of momentous importance for the subsequent history of 
Buddhism. Indeed, it is largely as a result of ASoka’s patronage that 
Buddhism became eventually a major world religion instead of remain- 
ing a minor Hindu sect. 

We know much of Asoka’s reign from his own inscriptions, which 
have been found in widely distant parts of his kingdom. Some thirty- 
nine inscriptions are currently known. Most famous are the so-called 
Rock Edicts and Pillar Edicts. The inscriptions are of varied content 
but consistently promulgate the ethical standards of Buddhist teaching 
which he wished to inculcate. They are mostly inscribed in the local 
Prakrits using Brahmi script, although in the north-west the Kharosthi 
script, derived from Aramaic writing, was used for two of his edicts. 
The Aramaic language itself (recently termed “ Aramaeo-Indian” and 
“ Aramaeo-Iranian” in connection with these Asoka inscriptions) was 
used for five inscriptions from the north-west. One of these, discovered 
only in 1958, was the remarkable bilingual inscription from Qandahar 
in Afghanistan. Its two languages are Greek and Aramaic. The use of 
Aramaic and of the Kharosthi script indicates Iranian influence, and 
even the two rock edicts written in Prakrit in Kharosthi script at 
Shahbazgarhi and Mänsehrä contain Iranian loan-words. It is in this 
border region including Iranian territory under Greek control and 
Indian territory, where Indians, Greeks and Iranians lived side by side, 
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that we see the very first indications that Buddhism was to be adopted 
by non-Indian peoples. 

This attempt to spread the knowledge of Buddhism was a deliberate 
policy adopted by Asoka. He tells in his edicts of the appointing of 
religious officials (dharma-mahämätra), who were to be dispatched to 
distant parts to make the doctrine known. In the north-west the Yonas, 
Kambojas and Gandhärans were to receive missionaries. Recent dis- 
coveries have confirmed that A. Foucher! was correct in deducing that 
the Maurya empire must have extended in the north-west to the 
Hindu Kush, and to the west as far as Aria and Sistan. The Yonas 
were the Greeks who lived together with the Iranian Kambojas. One 
of the Yonas, Tusäspa, even had an Iranian name. In 1963 a long 
inscription entirely in Greek was found in Qandahär. It was sub- 
sequently identified as a translation of parts of two of Asoka’s edicts. 

Visible evidence of the flourishing of Buddhism in the north-west 
under Asoka is provided by the remains of his considerable building 
activity. Asoka was credited by popular legend with the erection of 
eighty-four thousand s/zpas. The stüpas of the time of Asoka and his 
immediate successors were markedly distinct in style from those built 
later under the Kushäns. This difference had already been noticed 
by the famous 7th-century Chinese pilgrim Hsüan-tsang, who observed 
a large number of stüpas in the Asokan style in the north-west, e.g. 
three at Taksasila (Taxila), two in Uddiyäna, five in Gandhära, three 
near Nagarahära (Jelalabad), dozens in Jaguda (near Qandahär) and 
even one at Käpisi (Begram). 

Despite the favourable conditions for Buddhism under Asoka, the 
old controversies continued to rage. Although the council of Pätali- 
putra (Patna), at which Asoka is said to have intervened, is of doubtful 
historicity, it was nevertheless during Asoka’s reign that the final split 
came between the Sthaviras, the conservative party descended from 
the followers of the Elder Käsyapa, who had pleaded the conservative 
cause at the council of Rajagrha, and the majority liberal and demo- 
cratic party known as the Mahasanghikas. It was out of the former 
that the Theravada later developed and out of the latter the Mahayana. 

Late traditions associated the foundation of Khotan with the son and 
the minister of Asoka, and although the traditions are late and dis- 
cordant in detail, they are likely to be correct in outline. Certainly in 
the rst century B.c., when our first records of the history of Khotan 


1 La Vieille Route 11, 271. 
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begin, in the Early Han Annals, Khotan was clearly divided in two 
halves, no doubt the Indian and the Chinese colonies. Buddhism could 
have been first taken to Khotan by the Asokan settlers, but the late 
Tibetan text Li yul Inn-bstan-pa specifically states that it was introduced 
165 years after the origin of Khotan, that is about 84 B.c.! It is generally 
considered that even that date is rather early for Buddhism to have been 
established in Khotan, but it is not entirely impossible. A Yüeh-chih 
seems to have instructed a Chinese in Buddhism as early as 2 B.c., and 
E. Chavannes? was of the opinion - which has been challenged - that 
Buddhism was already an established religion in China in A.D. 65. 

The Maurya dynasty was followed in India by the weak rule of the 
Sunga (187-175 B.C.) and Känva (75-30 B.C.) dynasties, which favoured 
a Hindu Visnuite sect. Pusyamitra (187-151 B.c.), founder of the 
Sunga dynasty, was notorious according to Buddhist sources as the 
persecutor of their religion. But the Greek king of Bactria, Demetrius 
(Dharmamitra), was able to profit from the weak Indian rule by 
taking Gandhära, the Punjab, and the Indus valley, while his brother 
Apollodotus took Ujjayini and Bharukaccha (Broach), and his general 
Menander besieged Pätaliputra. In the west Eucratides defeated 
Demetrius but lost Bactria to the Parthians. In the east Buddhism gained 
in Menander a powerful patron if not a convert. A grateful Buddhist 
immortalized him in the Milinda-paniha, the “Questions of Menander". 

Despite the difficulties met by Buddhism during this period, it 
seems to have flourished, and it is to this period that an important 
development in Buddhist sculpture belongs. The main monuments 
are from central India, especially Bharhüt, Bodh-Gayä and Sänci, but 
bas-reliefs from Amarävati betray the same influence at work in 
Andhra. Characteristic of the style is the depiction of the Buddha’s 
former lives (jatakas) by means of an unsophisticated technique, es- 
pecially in the representation of the human figure. Nevertheless, 
Iranian and Greek influences are discernible. 

The political history of eastern Iran and north-west India from 
roughly 200 B.C. to A.D. 1oo is extremely complex and beset with 
major difficulties of interpretation. The main participants in the con- 
stant changes of power were the Parthians, the Sakas of various kinds 
and the Kushans. With these last it is usual to link the tribe known to 
the Chinese as the Great Yüeh-chih, who are said to have moved west 
after their defeat by the Hsiung-nu (Huns) in 176 B.c. The Parthians 


1 Emmerick, Tibetan texts, p. 23. 2 T’oung Pao v1 (1905), p. 550, n. 1. 
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and the Sakas were Iranian by race and spoke Iranian languages. The 
language of the Kushäns, nowadays usually called Bactrian, was also 
Iranian, but the ethnic origin of the Kushäns is a matter of dispute. 
All three, during periods of rule in India, came under the influence of 
Buddhism having previously been susceptible to the influence of Greek 
civilization. All three used Greek script on their coins and showed 
elements of Greek style in works of art. All three seem to have main- 
tained a policy of tolerance towards all religions. The Sakas in par- 
ticular actively encouraged the Buddhists in the restoration of their 
religious monuments. The Parthian Gondophares is said to have 
welcomed even the Apostle Thomas to his court. 

From about 5o B.C. until about A.D. 700 in India, the Buddhists 
practised rock-hewn architecture. They hollowed out of rock caitya 
halls and viharas, imitating their originals with great accuracy. They 
adorned these grottoes with paintings and sculptures. This technique 
was not peculiar to the Buddhists, although it reached its highest form 
of development at their hands. It has been suggested that the idea of 
rock-hewn architecture reached India from Iran, where the rock-hewn 
tombs of Darius and his successors were famous. Even in India the 
earliest grottoes were hewn in Asokan times not by Buddhists but by 
the Ajivikas, and in Orissa there are Jain grottoes of the rst century B.C. 
The most famous of the Indian grottoes are those of Ajanta, which 
contains early grottoes of the first years of our era as well as more 
elaborate Gupta or post-Gupta grottoes. But there are other places with 
grottoes of equal antiquity: Bhaja, Kondäne, Pitalkhora, Junnar, 
Bedsä, Nasik, Karli and Kanheri. Some of these have inscriptions 
which confirm this dating. These inscriptions are also of some import- 
ance for the information they give concerning the various Buddhist 
sects. For, by the beginning of our era, the dissensions among the 
Buddhists had resulted in the formation of a large number of different 
sects. In many cases, however, they seem to have used the same shrines. 
According to the evidence of inscriptions the main divisions were the 
Sarvästivädins and their subdivisions and the Mahasanghikas and their 
subdivisions. The Sarvästivädins were firmly established in the north- 
west, while the Mahäsänghikas had their principal seat in Andhra. 
Nevertheless, they were all widely spread, and we find for example 
an inscription of the reign of Huvishka (Huviska) in the 2nd century 
A.D. concerning a vihara of the Mahasanghikas at Wardak near Kabul. 

Buddhist rock-hewn architecture spread far from India. Among 
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Iranians, the most famous example is to be found at Bämiyän in 
Afghanistan. The colossal rock-hewn Buddhas, thirty-five metres and 
fifty-three metres tall respectively, impressed Hsüan-tsang in the 
7th century. They seem to have been first mentioned in the west by 
Thomas Hyde in A.D. 1700. One of the Buddhas at nearby Kakrak 
shows links both with the Kushäns and the Sasanians. But some of the 
grottoes at Bamiyan show a simpler style and were no doubt constructed 
before Sasanian influence became noticeable. Some of the frescoes are 
considered to be among the earliest specimens of Buddhist painting. 

To the east, the most famous Buddhist rock-hewn architecture and 
cave-paintings are at Tun-huang in China. An inscription provides 
evidence that the “Caves of the Thousand Buddhas” (Ch’ien-fo-tung) 
were begun in A.D. 366, and we have, still extant, Sogdian letters 
of A.D. 313, which indicate that there were considerable numbers of 
Sogdians in Tun-huang at that time. We have no direct evidence of 
their participation in the work, but many of the portraits of donors are 
Central Asian, not Chinese, in style and dress. Less well known are the 
cave shrines at Wan Fo Hsia about seventy miles north-east of Tun- 
huang. There were Sogdians also at Lo-yang, near which are the 
Buddhist caves of Lung Men dating from about A.D. 500. Central 
Asian influence is clear in the early work at the caves of Yün Kang in 
north China (A.D. 460-94). 

The most important royal patron of Buddhism in India after Asoka 
was undoubtedly the Kushän king Kanishka (Kaniška). With him, 
appropriately enough, a new era in Indian history began; but un- 
fortunately the most difficult of all the complex historical problems 
with which the historian of India must grapple has proved to be to 
determine the date at which his era began. After two London con- 
ferences on the subject, one in 1913, the second in 1960, scholars still 
vary by nearly two centuries in their results, that is, between A.D. 78 
and A.D. 244. Recently A. D. H. Bivar! has made out a strong case for 
A.D. 128. 

It is likely that Kanishka’s patronage of Buddhism did not proceed 
from his conversion but from his tolerance. He is remembered every- 
where in Buddhist sources as a second Asoka, and Asokan-type legends 
grew up about him. According to the reports of Chinese pilgrims, 
Kanishka erected a great stüpa outside Peshawar. In fact, in 1908 
archaeologists found at Shäh-ji-ki Dheri the remains of a large stüpa 


1 “Häriti and the Chronology of the Kusänas”. See also pp. 200ff. 
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and within it a relic casket bearing a short Kharosthi inscription, 
which appears at any rate to bear the name Kanishka. A monastery 
was built by Kanishka at Käpisi (Begram), in order, according to 
Hsüan-tsang, to house foreign hostages in the summer. J. Meunic! 
has shown that this monastery is likely to be the one which he excavated 
at Shotorak near Begram. The first unmistakable image of the Buddha 
to be found on coins can be seen on a coin of Kanishka. But the 
Kanishkan coins, as is well known, include a varied pantheon and 
seem to indicate that he favoured Zoroastrian deities as much as any. 

The traditions which associate Kanishka with the famous Buddhist 
authors Asvaghosa, Mätrceta and Vasubandhu, as well as with the 
well-known physician Caraka, are of little value. Even a Buddhist 
council is attributed to Kanishka’s auspices as a parallel to the alleged 
council of Pätaliputra under Asoka. What, however, is not in doubt 
is that under Kanishka Buddhism flourished and spread as never before. 
Indeed, it appears to have reached the limits of the Kushän empire 
and even beyond. 

Associated closely with the spread of Buddhism under the Kushäns 
are the development of the Mahäyäna and the development of the style 
of Buddhist art known as “Gandhäran”. These developments were 
no doubt closely connected with each other. It seems probable that 
both arose from the contact between Greek, Iranian and Indian 
influences in the north-west. The most noticeable characteristic of 
the Gandhäran style in art is the representation in human form of the 
Buddha, whose person had previously been considered beyond the 
reach of artists. It is characteristic also of Mahäyänist Buddhism that. 
the historical Buddha Säkyamuni should be regarded as only one of 
many Buddhas and hence less regarded as an almost unattainable ideal. 

Other connections between the rise of the Mahayana and Gandharan 
att have often been noted. The increasing prominence of the layman 
is reflected in the common portrayal of laymen in art. One of the most 
famous episodes that became commonly represented in the Kushan 
period is the giving of food to the Buddha by the two merchant 
brothers Trapusa and Bhallika. They were depicted in Indo-Scythian 
dress and bearded in a znd-century relief at Shotorak. Bhallika was 
early associated with Balkh. 

The cult of the Bodhisattva is also reflected in Gandhäran art. The 
ideal of the Bodhisattva in the Mahayana supplanted the ideal of the 


1 “Le Couvent des otages chinois de Kaniska au Käpisa”, JA ccxxxiv (1943-5), 151-62. 
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Arhat. The most famous of the Bodhisattvas commonly represented 
in the Kushan period is the future Buddha Maitreya. His rise to promi- 
nence has often been associated with the contemporary belief in the 
Messiah among the Jews and the soteriology of the Zoroastrian future 
saviour Saosyant. In the Mahäyänist conception of the Bodhisattvas 
Amitabha and Avalokite$vara, who subsequently became enormously 
popular in the east, the influence of the Iranian Zurvan and Mithra 
has been detected. 

The Kushäns controlled the famous caravan route that proceeded 
from Taxila via Bamiyan to Balkh and thence to Tirmidh on the 
Afghan border. This route was of considerable economic importance, 
as attested by the numerous finds of coins and other hoards such as the 
rich collection of fine bronzes and beautiful glassware discovered at 
Käpisi (Begram). It was by this route too that Buddhism reached 
Central Asia and maintained contact with India. All along the route 
and to the east of it there have been found archaeological remains of 
Kushan Buddhist occupation. We have already had occasion to mention 
the rock-hewn monuments of Bamiyàn and the monastery of Kanishka 
at Shotorak. Buddhist stüpas at Kushän sites include those at Wardak, 
thirty miles west of Kabul, those around Kapiéi, the Hadda and 
Bimarän stüpas in the Jelalabad district, ancient Nagarahara, and the 
Tepe-i Rustam outside Balkh. On the Russian side of the Afghan 
border are the sites of Tirmidh (Dharmamitra) and nearby Airtam, 
where Russian expeditions have found Buddhist remains of the 
Kushàn period. The most interesting are the Airtam frieze and the 
cave monastery at Kara Tepe. 

East of the main caravan route is the renowned site of Surkh Kotal, 
the ancient Baghlàn mentioned by Hsüan-tsang. It was here that a 
major Kushän inscription was found written in a north-east Iranian 
language which is nowadays called Bactrian. The inscription concerns 
the restoration of the sanctuary founded there by Kanishka. The site 
seems to have no Buddhist connections, but like Buddhist sites else- 
where it seems to have suffered from the attacks of the Sasanians in 
the 5rd century. 

In fact, the Sasanians overran most of Afghanistan during the 3rd 
century, but although the Buddhists were persecuted and many of 
their sanctuaries were fired, they clearly survived to a much later 
period. Buddhist activity seems to have continued at such places as 
Bämiyän and Hadda until as late as the 8th or 9th century. But the 
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Sasanians were not the only persecutors of the Buddhists. Even more 
destructive were the Hephthalites or White Huns, who, after occupying 
Sogdiana about A.D. 440, overwhelmed Gandhära and invaded central 
India at the end of the 5th century. They in turn were defeated by the 
more tolerant T’u-chiieh (Turks). The final demise of Buddhism in 
eastern Iran and Afghanistan was caused by the rise of Islam and the 
Arab invasions from the 7th century onwards. The rulers of Bamiyan 
gave their allegiance to Islam in the latter part of the 8th century and 
by the end of the 9th Buddhism in Bamiyàn was at an end. 

How far west Buddhism spread in Iran we do not know. On the 
basis of archaeology it seems possible to infer that it never flourished 
west of the line joining Balkh to Qandahar, the so-called “ Foucher 
line". The Russian discovery of a Buddhist stüpa at Gyaur Kala near 
Bairam ‘Ali more than four hundred kilometres west of Balkh in the 
Marv oasis is hardly sufficient evidence to induce us to consider that 
Buddhism was ever very prominent further west. The common adage 
often applied to the spread of Buddhism to the east is relevant to the 
west: one swallow does not make a summer. Moreover, after Zoro- 
astrianism had become the official religion of the Sasanians in A.D. 224, 
other religions were not tolerated, as we know from the inscriptional 
evidence of Kartir. Consequently, it is only to be expected that Buddh- 
ism should have expanded eastwards rather than to the west. It 
seems indeed that the building of the Gyaur Kala stüpa was interrupted 
in the 3rd century and destroyed in the 5th. 

We are fortunate in having some idea of the strength and character 
of Buddhism in Gandhara and the north-west as a result of the 
information provided by the two famous Chinese pilgrims Fa-hsien 
and Hsiian-tsang. Fa-hsien, who set out from Ch’ang-an in China in 
A.D. 399, mentions only adherents of the Hinayana between Käshghar 
and Nagarahara. He noted a number of stiipas on the way, coming 
across a particularly large number around Nagarahara. There were 
many monks at Darel, Gandhära and Peshawar. One monastery near 
Nagarahära had more than seven hundred monks. By the time of 
Hsiian-tsang, in the 7th century, the Mahayana had made great progress 
in this area. Mahäyänists were especially numerous in Kapisa, Uddiyäna 
and Ghazna. There were, however, many monasteries and monks of 
the Hinayäna in Balkh and Bämiyän. With this report accord the 
manuscript finds at Gyaur Kala and at Bamiyan. The manuscript from 
Gyaur Kala is thought to belong to the Sarvästivädins. A fragment of 
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the Vinaya of the Mahäsänghikas was found in the caves of Bämiyän. 
In fact, Hsüan-tsang notec many Lokottaravädins, followers of a sub- 
division of the Mahäsänghikas, in Bamiyän. We have also the testimony 
of an 8th-century Korean traveller, Huei-ch’ao, concerning these 
regions. In his time the T’u-chiieh (Turks) were almost everywhere in 
command, but they had adopted Buddhism like their subjects. He 
recorded many monks and monasteries in most places. There were 
Mahäyänists in Uddiyana, Lampäka and Zäbulistän, Hinayänists in 
Käpisi, Balkh (under the Arabs), Khuttal and Wakhän, and both 
together at Bämiyän under an Iranian ruler. 

Whether Kanishka extended his dominion east beyond the Pamirs 
we do not know. Certainly there were Yüeh-chih in the Tarim basin 
from the znd century B.c., and Chinese and other sources provide 
information of uncertain significance concerning their relations with 
Yüeh-chih in the west. S. Konow! has found few followers in his 
attempt to show that Kanishka was a member of the royal family of 
Khotan, and rising to power in Khotan, invaded India from there. 
This hypothesis depended largely on his interpretation of a passage in 
the Tibetan Li yul Jun-bstan-pa.” But the passage in question hardly 
bears this interpretation. There, the Khotan king Vijaya Kirti is 
associated with Kanishka’s capture of So-ked (Saketa) merely in order 
to explain how genuine relics could be found in the stüpa of Sru-fio. 
Vijaya Kirti may, of course, have supplied Kanishka with a token 
force to ensure good relations and Kanishka may have repaid him 
with some relics. But there is nothing here to impel us to think that 
Kanishka had any closer connection with Khotan or even that he did 
not set out on his expedition from Gandhära rather than from Khotan. 

Nevertheless, there is abundant evidence of Kushàn influence in 
the Tarim basin. We have only to recall the use of a north-west Prakrit, 
written in the Kharosthi script, for administrative purposes as well as 
for the transmission of Buddhist texts. The Kharosthi documents from 
the kingdom of Shan-shan, a short distance east of Khotan, show 
clearly that Buddhism was well established there. If these documents 
are dated approximately to between A.D. 220 and A.D. 320, as has been 
recently argued (although an earlier date may be possible), Buddhism 
may well have been introduced during the first years of Kanishka’s 
reign. Fa-hsien estimated that about A.D. 400 there were more than 
four thousand Hinayänist monks in Shan-shan. 

1 Kharoshthi Inscriptions, pp. Ixxvfl. 2 Emmerick, Tibetan texts, p. 47. 
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The importance of the north-west Präkrit, often nowadays termed 
Gändhäri, is only comparatively recently being realized. Not only has 
it left its mark on the main languages of Central Asia, especially in the 
form of loan-words, but it seems to have been used as the language 
of many of the earliest Buddhist texts translated into Chinese. The only 
Buddhist text written in Gändhäri which survives is the Dharmapada, 
found in the vicinity of Khotan. But deductions can be made concerning 
the source of the Chinese translations from a study of the method of 
transcribing Indian words. It seems, however, difficult to see how it is 
possible to be sure that the source is not rather a Central Asian language, 
such as Khotanese, with numerous north-west Prakrit loans. A 
Kharosthi well inscription in the north-west Prakrit was found at 
Lo-yang in China. It may date from the second half of the 2nd century 
A.D. Even in the early years of the 3rd century there were at least two 
monasteries in Lo-yang and many foreign translators were active in 
Lo-yang in the second half of the 2nd century. 

Some of the early translations of Buddhist texts into Chinese have 
been attributed to Yüeh-chih, a term which seems to have been applied 
to some of the inhabitants of the Shan-shan kingdom. Prominent 
among the early translators were Iranians: Parthians, Sogdians and 
Khotanese. There were also some early Kuchean translators. 

Evidence has been found of the early existence of Buddhism at 
Miran, south of Lob Nor, almost certainly part of the kingdom of 
Shan-shan. There a sanctuary with a stüpa inside it was excavated by 
Aurel Stein. The sanctuary contained wall-paintings which had been 
preserved by the sand. Some of them depict scenes from the life of 
Visvantara. These paintings have been assigned on stylistic grounds 
to the 3rd or even the 2nd century A.D., and the existence of Kharosthi 
inscriptions would be compatible with this date. One of the painters 
seems to have been named Tita, which is thought to be an adaptation 
of Latin Titus. 

Kushän influence is known to have spread northwards into Chorasmia 
and Sogdiana, but it seems doubtful whether these regions were ever 
under Kushän rule. Nor is there much evidence of Buddhism in these 
regions in the Kushan period. The fact that some of the early translators 
of Buddhist scriptures were of Sogdian origin, such as K'ang (Samar- 
qand) Meng Hsiang, who worked at Lo-yang from A.D. 194 to 199, 
can hardly be regarded, in my opinion, as evidence for the early 
establishment of Buddhism in Sogdiana. Nor has archaeology brought 
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to light any early Buddhist monuments north of the Oxus region 
(Tirmidh, Airtam etc.). The sites excavated at Varakhsha, near Bukhärä, 
Afrasiyab and Panjikent, near Samarqand, are conspicuously non- 
Buddhist, while the Buddhist sites further east at Adzhina Tepe near 
Kurgan-Tyube, at Kuva in Farghana and at Ak-Beshim near Frunze 
all belong to the 7th or 8th century. Even at this date Buddhism cannot 
have been of much importance around the capital as the sites near 
Bukhara and Samargand show clearly enough. Hsüan-tsang in the 
7th century found little Buddhist following in Samarqand, and despite 
his claim to conversions there, when the Korean pilgrim Huei-ch’ao 
visited Samarqand early in the 8th century, he found only a solitary 
Buddhist monastery with a solitary monk. Everywhere Zoroastrianism 
was practised. Moreover, there is hardly a trace of Buddhism in the 
8th-century Sogdian documents from Mount Mugh. 

It is true that according to the T’ang Annals the Sogdians were 
adherents not only of Zoroastrianism but also of Buddhism. But the 
various parts of Sogdiana are listed and described as a whole, whereas 
Buddhism may have been prominent only in the eastern regions such 
as the vicinity of Shih (Tashkent), which is specifically included. 
Moreover, the inadequacy of this account is reflected in the omission 
of any mention of either the Manichaeans or the Nestorian Christians. 
The failure to mention the former is particularly noticeable as Mani- 
chaeism was recognized as the national religion of the Sogdians in the 
edict issued against Manichaeism by the Chinese rest Hsüan-tsung 
in A.D. 732. 

It is well known that Manichaeism has ae many elements of 
Buddhism. Mäni (A.D. 215-74) was no doubt impressed by Buddhism 
during his year in the north-west of India. But the introduction of 
Indian Buddhist terms into some of the Manichaean Parthian texts 
makes it likely that they were composed in one of the centres where 
Manichaeism and Buddhism flourished side by side. Such a centre, 
indeed the most notable centre, was Balkh from the 3rd to the 8th 
century A.D. The Sogdian Manichaean texts on the other hand all 
come from the Turfan region in Chinese Turkestan, whither the 
Manichaeans had fled from the Arabs. In this region also, Manichaeism 
coexisted with Zoroastrianism, Christianity and Buddhism. 

Other pieces of evidence confirm the hypothesis set forth above that 
Buddhism was not of major significance in central Sogdiana. Thus, 
the Buddhist Sogdian texts from sites where Sogdians lived along the 
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northern route to China are comparatively late. We know that there 
were colonies of Sogdian merchants in such places as Lo-yang in the 
heart of China at a much earlier date and that Sogdians were occupied 
in translating Buddhist texts into Chinese. Now, the Buddhist sites 
north of the Takla Makan were mostly Hinayänist: Käshghar, Aqsu, 
Qarashahr, Kuchä. But not only are most of the Buddhist texts written 
in Sogdian Mahäyänist, they are almost entirely translations from 
Chinese. If Buddhism had been long established in Sogdiana we would 
expect to have found translations of Hinayänist works made from 
Indian into Sogdian. 

According to the testimony of Huei-ch’ao, in Kucha, the local 
population followed the Hinayana, as is borne out by the texts surviving 
in the Kuchean language, while the Chinese community practised the 
Mahayana. We have a solitary case of a fragment of a translation of an 
unidentified Buddhist text from Kuchean into Sogdian. The Kuchean 
translations of the same period were made from Indian originals. 

We must accordingly presume that, on the whole, the Sogdian 
Buddhists were converted to Mahäyäna Buddhism by the Chinese, 
whose language they had learnt for the sake of trade. They did not 
bring Buddhism with them from their homeland and they could speak 
no Indian language. In isolated cases they may have learnt Hinayana 
Buddhism from speakers of other Central Asian languages. 

At the beginning of the Christian era the main towns along the 
northern route, Kucha, Qarashahr (earlier Yen-ch’i) and the towns of 
the Turfan region, were mainly occupied by people who spoke the 
so-called Tocharian language. But Chinese influence in the Turfan 
region goes back to the 1st century s.c. when they founded Kao-ch’ang 
(Qochö), which was the chief town of the Turfän region during most 
of its history. Buddhism came early to all these regions, and Kucheans 
were among the early translators of Buddhist texts into Chinese. The 
most famous, though not the earliest of these, was Kumärajiva (A.D. 
344-413), whose father was Indian but whose mother was Kuchean. 

The archaeological remains of the region belong mainly to the 4th 
to 8th century. In many places there are examples of Buddhist rock- 
hewn architecture, as at Qizil and Qumtura in the Kuchä region, at 
Qarashahr and at Toyuq in the Turfän region. Chinese influence is in 
many places clearly evident in the painting. 

Qochoó was a religious centre of great importance. It was early a 
haven of Buddhism, and Buddhism continued there long after it had 
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disappeared from most of Chinese and western Turkestan. Even in 
A.D. 1420 there were reportedly many Buddhists and great temples in 
Qocho. Earlier, a Chinese traveller of the 10th century noticed Buddhist 
temples of T’ang date as well as temples belonging to the Manichaeans 
and others, either Zoroastrians or Nestorians. We have evidence that 
Sogdians of Buddhist, Manichaean and Christian beliefs lived in Qochö 
from about the sth to the 9th century. At various times Turkish peoples 
were present in even greater numbers in Qochö, and they too are known 
from inscriptions and manuscripts to have had followers of all three 
religions in Qochö. The further east Islam penetrated, the more Turks 
and Sogdians of other convictions came to Qochö. 

After the Chinese conquest of A.D. 640, Chinese influence became 
very marked in the Turfan region. From about A.D. 800 the Uighurs 
were the dominant political force, though they had been preceded by 
a brief period of Tibetan control towards the end of the 8th century. 
Chinese and Tibetan influence can be seen clearly in the famous paint- 
ings at Bezeklik (“Place of Paintings”), to which the Tibetans had 
introduced Tantric art. The only extant Tantric texts in Sogdian were 
found at Tun-huang, which came under Tibetan control at about the 
same date. They concern Avalokite$vara, whose Tantric representation 
is found among the paintings at Tun-huang. 

It was, however, among another Iranian people that Buddhism found 
its most enthusiastic reception. This was among the Sakas of Khotan, 
the chief kingdom of southern Chinese Turkestan during much of its 
history... We do not certainly know when Buddhism first became 
established in Khotan. A late tradition would, as we have seen, indicate 
about 84 B.C., which is not impossible. There was a Buddhist com- 
munity in Khotan by the 2nd century A.D. according to Chinese sources, 
and as early as the middle of the 3rd century we hear of a Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim going to Khotan. It was a major centre of Mahayana 
studies when Fa-hsien visited it about A.D. 400 on his way to India, 
and it had expanded still further when Hsiian-tsang spent some months 
there in the 7th century on his way back from India to China. Both 
pilgrims noticed the very large number of monasteries in Khotan. 
So too did the Korean Huei-ch’ao in the 8th century. That Buddhism 
flourished there in the 9th and roth centuries we know from Khotanese 
sources. It may have persisted after the Muslim invasion at the begin- 
ning of the 11th century, although the capital at Yotqan, near the 
modern city of Ho-tien, was abandoned at that time. Since it was built 


! See also chap 34. 
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largely of wood, as both literary and archaeological sources indicate, 
comparatively few remains have been found. 

The influence of Khotan was certainly considerable. The Tibetan 
Li yul lun-bstan-pa tells how the king of Khotan converted the king of 
Käshghar to Buddhism about A.D. 100. Certainly Käshghar was early 
converted to Buddhism, but the Hinayäna was mainly followed there, 
which suggests that its subsequent links were rather with the cities 
of the north. Such was the case also with Tumshuq, whose Buddhist 
monastery is thought to date from the 4th or 5th century A.D. We 
know nothing of its history, but the style of its artistic remains shows 
strong links with Qizil in the Kuchä region. That it was inhabited by 
Saka monks is shown by the find of a manuscript containing the 
ceremonial formulas for the ordination of monks. It is written in a 
dialect closely related to Khotanese. The archaeological evidence that 
the monastery complex was destroyed by fire about the roth century 
suggests that it suffered at the hands of the Qarakhänids, who imposed 
Islam on the area at that time. 

We know of Khotanese missionaries such as Devaprajfia, Siksänanda 
and Siladharma, who translated Buddhist texts into Chinese at Lo-yang 
and Ch’ang-an. On the other hand, Chu ch’ü ching sheng, marquis of 
An-yang, came to Khotan in the 5th century to learn Sanskrit and study 
Dhyana (meditation). He returned to Nanking to translate Buddhist 
texts into Chinese. A Chinese catalogue finished in A.D. 515 tells how 
eight Chinese monks came to Khotan and there heard the stories which 
they later made into the well-known collection “ The Sūtra of the Wise 
Man and the Fool”. The famous monk Jinagupta, who taught the 
Turks about Buddhist doctrines in the 6th century, had studied in 
Khotan for many years. 

Although it was as a centre of Mahäyänist activity that Khotan was 
famous, other sects and other religions had followers there. The 
Tibetan Li yul lun-bstan-pa mentions the arrival in Khotan at an early 
date of the Mahäsänghikas and Sarvästivädins. At the time of I-tsing 
(A.D. 635-713) there were followers in Khotan of the Dharmagupta, 
Mahisäsaka and Käsyapiya subdivisions of the Mülasarvästiväda. Of 
other religions in Khotan we have scanty attestation concerning 
Zoroastrians under the T’ang dynasty, Manichaeans (A.D. 961), and 
Nestorians and Melchites after the Muslim conquest. But at any rate 
until the ııth century the vast majority of the population must have 
been Buddhist. 

It was not just the Indian colony in Khotan that was Buddhist but 
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the dominating Iranian element as well. No doubt the presence of 
Indians in Khotan from its beginning helps to explain the large place 
Präkrit and Sanskrit occupied in Khotan. Khotanese is full of Indian 
loan-words, and there was evidently a certain reluctance to use 
Khotanese for religious purposes. One poet, who tried to instruct the 
people in their own language, complained as follows: “ The Khotanese 
do not value the [Buddhist] Law at all in Khotanese. They understand 
it badly in Indian. In Khotanese it does not seem to them to be the 
Law. For the Chinese the Law is in Chinese."! Evidently Sanskrit 
was regarded as to some extent the sacred language of Buddhism. 
Certainly Sanskrit manuscripts have been found in the Khotan region, 
and many of them betray the influence of Iranian speech. But most 
of the surviving Buddhist literature is written in Khotanese. A few 
Buddhist paintings from the region of Khotan also bear inscriptions 
in the local language. 

It is not now possible to assess the part played by Khotan in the 
development of the Mahäyäna, but its part is likely to have been of. 
considerable importance. The Khotanese did not confine themselves 
to translating Indian Buddhist texts into their native tongue, although 
an impressive array of Mahäyänist texts in Khotanese translation 
survives in part or in full. These include such early Mahäyänist texts 
as the Sürangamasamädhisütra and the Vimalakirtinirdesasütra. But there 
were also original works not translated from the Sanskrit. Of these 
the best known and the most popular was the book which the official 
Zambasta ordered to be written. It was a compendium of Buddhism 
in verse form. In the second half of the roth century original Tantric 
texts were being composed in Khotanese. 

It is likely that original works were composed in Khotan only at a 
comparatively late date, from about the 8th century on. To judge by 
the complaint cited above concerning the reception accorded to 
religious works written in Khotanese, earlier original works would 
have been written in Sanskrit. Khotanese probably became more 
acceptable by the ıoth century, from which period most of the surviving 
literature comes, because by that time Buddhism was flourishing more 
in Khotan than in India. 


1 See The Book of Zambasta, ed. and tr. R. E. Emmerick (Oxford, 1968), p. 343. 
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